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I v.— EM PLOY M E NT IN INDIA. 

]3y j J. Heaton, Indian Civil Service. 

In looking to India as a field for employment, the first thing 
to note is its limitations. India is not a country to which any 
one should be sent to seek, by himself, a means of livelihood. 
He should go cither to an appointment previously secured, or 
to friends who have undertaken to find him employment, and 
to look after him in the meantime. There is no demand 
whatever for Englishmen, except to hold positions of trust 
and responsibility. Such positions can, of course, be given 
only to those whose antecedents and qualifications are known ; 
not to strangers on their own asking. 

It is hardly necessary to lay further stress on this limitation. 
The cruelty and folly of sending a boy to India to make his 
own way, as is frequently done to the British Colonies, could be 
insisted on at great length ; but it seems to be generally under- 
stood, for the instances of such folly are rare. In this respect 
India is totally unlike the Colonies, where, it seems to be 
understood, young men may be sent to do what they can for 
themselves, unassisted. 

The domestic drawbacks of an Indian life are known to 
most people, and need not be dwelt upon, though they should 
not be lost sight of. Marriage must mean, eventually, l° n & 
periods of separation from wife and children, and the expense 
•of two separate establishments. Life is less safe in India than 
in England, as life assurance rates will testify ; and the tempts 
t ' ons a substantial pension ought to be discounted by 
remembrance that many die before they have finished the* 
serace in India, and many more shortly after. 
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i will 

show what it can give. 

For any one who cannot afford to wait for ^ 

a , home or who has not the ability to ensure a realTccess'ta 
England, India is well enough. I, provides a consid ab , 
number of well-paid appointments and many others paid J 
so well, but well enough to attract young Englishmen away 
from the very severe struggle for existence in their own 
country. 


In point of emoluments, pensions on retirement and 
.allowances for widows and children, the Indian Civil Service 
is by far the best of the Government Services. Very few, 
indeed, of its members ever become rich, but equally few are 
ever really poor. All receive a steadily-increasing income, 
enough at the outset for a bachelor, and as time goes on ample 
for a married man, and for a good, though not an expensive, 
education for his children. After twenty-five years’ service an 
Indian Civilian is entitled to a pension of one thousand pounds 
a-year, and there are funds that secure to his widow a pension 
of not less than £250 a-year for herself, £25 a-year for each 
•child under six, £50 a-year for each child between six and 
twelve, and ;£ioo for each child between twelve and twenty-one. 
In the case of girls, the allowance of .£100 continues till 
marriage. 

This service is recruited by competitive examination, and, 
owing to a change in the age of the competitors, will in future 
be open only to those whose parents can afford to educate them 
at least until they are twenty-one years of age, and, possibly, 
till they are twenty-three. Besides this, an allowance of from 
•£50 to £^150 a-year is necessary for two years after passing 
the examination, because this period must be spent by the 
successful competitor at one of the Universities of Great 
Britain. During this time a sum of ,£150 a-year is diaun fiom 
Government, but is not ordinarily enough to cover the cost 
°f living and education, and leaves nothing for the purchase of 
an outfit for India, therefore the cost of preparation is very 
considerable, but once settled in India, an Indian Civilian can 
from the first live on his pay, and if need be assist and not 

a continuing burden on his parents. 

This service also has the great advantage of a monopo y 
°f a very large proportion of all the best -paid an mos 
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n * appointments throughout India, anr , 
influential Gove ™™ e that provides certain and sufficient SUp . 
it is the only seiv 

port for widows a of sending a son to India as 

An y parent see k advice and information f ro 

barrister or solici professions in India. 

a commercial career must begin in England. Any 

An ,’.',,1 will not do well to invest it in an entirely „ w 
one with capi one without capital should try to 

undertaking in ^ ^ the established houses of business, 

secure a pos. ^ En gland through the home branches 

of'thf Indian firms. Commercial life begins with a salary, 
for the most part sufficient for a bachelor to live in comfort ; 

' in Government service, salaries are progressive, and in course 
of time become enough for comfortable married life. 

The banks in India also give employment to a consider- 
able number of Englishmen ; but, as in commercial houses, 
employment must be secured in England. The same is true 
of the superior appointments on the Indian Joint Stock 
Railways. 

On the whole, the general opinion is that Government service 
in the higher branches is to be preferred to service either in a 
bank, house of business, or railway ; and these are practically 
the only employments outside Government service of good 

social position. 

Engineers and architects have very little chance of earning a 
living, and private medical practitioners still less. This fact will 
be understood when it is realised that whilst the dominant 
characteristic of public life in England is self-help, that of 
public life in India is dependence on Government. The scope 
for private engineers is small ; but for private medical practi- 
tioners it is still less. The bulk of the natives of India ate 
too poor to pay any but the most trivial medical fees, and the 
onl) possibility of bringing medical help near them is b) 
public hospitals. These have been established in the largei 
towns, but at the cost of the public revenues ; consequently 
ic) are Government institutions, and their doctors and asSlS 
,t n S j re servar| ts of Government. Government doctors are 
remnn 1° Up p " vate practice, and absorb all that 

openim' 7 VC . F ' ven in the largest cities there is no rea 

* ° r pnvate Practice, as all that is less remunerate 
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falls 


to the native doctors, who can live 


°n very little, and 


only demand small fees. 

I have tried to make it plain that engineering an a 
apart from the Government services, offer practically ™ 3 
for employment. I shall now point out the mode of enter,™ 
these professions as servants of Government. ng 

Engineers in India form a body known as the Departme 
of Public Works, recruited partly from the Military Corps of 
Royal Engineers, and partly by a competitive examination in 
England. Of the two bodies of men forming this Department 
the military men are in every way better off than the others’ 
They secure a larger number of the highly-paid appointments’ 
they have the social advantage of their military rank ; and they 
retire on much larger pensions. Military service in India has 
one great advantage over England, for officers of every branch of 
the army, except, perhaps, the cavalry, can in India live on their 
pay; in England they cannot. Consequently, a young Engineer, 
whose parents cannot afford him an allowance large enough to 
live on in England, should go to India. Ele will there be sure 
of an income that from the outset is enough, with moderate 
economy, for his reasonable wants. After a certain number 
of years’ service — I do not remember precisely how many, 
but believe it to be from ten to fifteen — a Royal Engineer 
can elect to take up Indian service permanently. By doing 
so he binds himself to serve in India only, and to give up all 
hope of life in England before retirement, except, of course, for 
such periods as he may be allowed furlough. As a set-off, 
however, he receives a higher salary than the majority of his 
contemporaries in England, and on retirement secures a larger 
pension. 

Next to the Indian Civil Service, the Royal Engineers in 
India is the best of the Government services, and it may fairly 
be said to offer a very good career, subject, of course, to the 
diawbacks I have described as incident to life in India generally. 
The Civil Engineers, who make up the rest of the Department of 
I ublic Works, are recruited from the Cooper’s Hill Engineering 
College. There is a good deal of expense involved in a course 
at this college, and when this expense has been incurred an 
appointment is not a certainty, for there is a competrtne 
lamination at the end of the course. This branch of the epai t 
ment of Public Works is one that I cannot recommend to any 
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. N ot only does it involve an expensive trai nin , 

one whatever * European service in India, although' 

but it is the experts . The Royal Engineers, while doi n 
service wor k as the civil officers are better paid, an ® 

precisely the * ion This in ltse lf causes a great deal 

are earning a o ^ nu j ne grievance. But not only are tl 

of discontent, an r b paid . they also step into the major! 

Royat loigmc ments> What is more disheartening st 

nf the hl fL Englishmen, members of other services in I nd 
V ° undergone no special training, and passed , 
cornpetit'ive examination at all. are better paid than the Cr 

E " ThTTndian doctors are all commissioned medical office 
and as such are liable to service with the Army In real! 

the period of such service need not be long, for there s 
many medical appointments having nothing whatever to dowi 
the Army, and these are held by officers of the Indian Medi. 
Service ' Competitive examinations are held annually for tl 
service, and from about ten to twenty commissions grant 
Efforts’ have been made to deter young medical men fn 
competing, by declaring the profession to be much underpa 
Salaries are not high, certainly, and the inducements to keepw 
abreast of medical science are of the smallest. Any able doc 
who can afford to bide his time in England could not male 
greater mistake than to go into the Indian Medical Service ; 
the same time salaries are enough for a comfortable life, a 
good pensions are paid on retirement. 

Indian chaplains also, like most Englishmen in India outs 
the Presidency towns, are servants of Government. For 
most part they are regimental chaplains, with very little pai 
duty outside the soldiers’ barracks. They are divided into 1 
classes, called junior and senior chaplains, the former recc 
5co rupees a month, or about £450 a year, and the l a1 
800 rupees a month, or about £720 a year. They are able 
retire on pensions of £365 a year, after about eighteen ye 
service, and frequently obtain livings at home, after retirem 1 
in addition to their pensions. They are not, and have 
connection with, the missionaries. Their function is to be 
c er h ) of the English military and civil population in 
. n0t ,' n ^ m ore. They are not expected, and, I 1 
permitted, to take part in missionary labours, for it lS 
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traditional policy of the Indian Government that its servant, 
shall not assist any effort to alter or interfere with the rZZ 
0 { the people. . 1&10ns 

Appointments as Indian Chaplains are made in EnAan 1 k 
the Secretary of State for India, often, I understand, J the 
nomination of the Bishop of the Indian diocese to which th<* 
nominee is to proceed. 

The Indian Service that takes up the largest number of 
young Englishmen is the Indian Army, or Staff Corps as it is 
called. The great advantage of the Indian over the EnAish 
Army is, as I have before stated, that the officers of the former 
can, with moderate economy, live on their pay from the first - a 
subaltern’s pay, for example, is enough to enable him to pay all 
necessary regimental subscriptions and a moderate mess bill, 
and to lodge and clothe himself as a gentleman. It certainly 
leaves very little for luxuries, but then a subaltern is usually not 
long before he secures either the adjutancy of his regiment, or 
some departmental appointment that brings a considerable 
addition to his regimental pay. 

The Indian Army is open to all officers of the English 
Army who can qualify, according to a fairly easy standard, in 
the Hindoostani language. With the Indian Staff Corps in 
view, therefore, a father who wishes his son to be a soldier, but 
who can give him only a small allowance, or none at all, need 
not be deterred from allowing his son to enter the Army. 

Steady, if somewhat tardy, promotion is secured, and the 
pay of the seniors is liberal ; a lieutenant-colonel commanding 
a regiment receives the equivalent of from ^1000 to £1200 a 
year. Indian officers can also enter the various non-combatant 
branches of the Service, such as Commissariat, Army lay 
Department, & c., where the pay is somewhat higher than in 
a regiment. They are also eligible for employment in the 
Political Department under the Civil Government, which 
includes some of the best appointments in India, with 
salaries equivalent to from about £1 7 00 1° a ^ )0U * : -GS 00 
a -year. 

A further advantage of the Indian Army is the \ei> l.beral 
Pensions granted to its officers on retirement ; they ran S e ’ * 
believe, from £365 to £800 a-year, and depend upon the length 
°I service at retirement. f p . 

Af ter the Indian Civil Service and the Corps of v > 
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i Indian Army undoubtedly is the most desirable 
Engineers, the Indi ankis jn itse lf an attraction, and the 

Service in Ind / a ’ int ments, many of them very well paid> 
wide range ot m successful care er for a clever man. 
enough to secure & - t the entrance to the Civil branch 0 f 
l have mentio Works is through the Cooper’s Hill 

the Department and Forest Departments are a ls, 


tlT T elegraph and Forest departments are a ] so 
College. / he , \uf sa me college. ’ 

, ne ForS Department is a good Service, and one of the 

paid after th= "'not 


recruit 

The Forest jjepa.u*— - -- ~ 

a after the Indian Civil Service. 

beS Vr Telegraph Department is not attractive, and I would 
not recommend it for any one who can secure an appointment 

^ F^tton^^pointments, mostly professorships at the 
various TnTan coUeges, are sometimes offered to University 
men T hose who accept them very commonly regret it. The 
salaries arc fair, and increase from time to time, but they are 
wholly insufficient for men of first-rate ability. Then educational 
work in India is on a very much lower level than in England, 
and I have heard professors declare that stone-breaking would 
be about as intellectual and refreshing an everyday employment 
as instructing the Indian youth. The work must unquestionably 
be somewhat disheartening, for young men struggling to master 
an alien and not very congenial culture, as is the case with 
Indian youths at college, cannot, and do not, save in very rare 
cases, show the freshness of appreciation and originality of the 
students at the British Universities. 

The various Services I have now described are recruited in 
England. Besides these there are others, such as the Indian 
Police, Customs, Post Office, and Salt Departments, to which 
appointments are made in India itself. Of these the Police is 
the most attractive, and in point of emoluments is about equa 
to the Forest Department. The others do not offer many even 
fairly well paid appointments. 

I have no doubt that if the Parents' Review be made t e 
medium for questions by those who wish for more precise o 
detailed information than I have here given, answers to 
questions could be furnished. 


case. 
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o far I have dealt with the purely material aspect o 
e - A few words are necessary to explain the 
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household lives surrounded by natives of the country-servant 
and others— who watch and talk about all that the English do 
Life in India is much more open and easy to observation than 
in England, and the manner of lives is well known to and 
freely discussed by the natives. This imposes a responsibility 
that must always be borne in mind ; errors and shortcoming 
because they are always patent, never concealed, have the 
fullest possible influence in hindering the winning of a good 
reputation, or damaging it if won. A good name, on the other 
hand, is proportionately difficult to obtain, for it is hard to be 
always fair and always patient, and yet not a single short- 
coming in either direction escapes the knowledge, not of one, 
but of all w r ho are interested in discussing the character of an 
Englishman, and their name is legion. In spite of the difficulties, 
it is an enduring honour to Englishmen that they are known 
to be upright and considerate beyond anything that was 
known to the natives of India before our coming. What our 
forefathers won our fathers retained. Shall we do the same ? 
Every Englishman who goes to India shares in the heritage, 
and it is for him, by deed and not by word, to bequeath in his 
turn what he received, or to spoil and waste it. 







